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CONSTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS IN THE 
CLASSROOM! 


‘CopBLeER, stick to thy last!’’ This an- 
cient advice might seem to apply to the 
present speaker. Why, it may be asked, 
should one whose particular mission it is to 
deal with the history of education venture 
to exploit possibilities concerning the im- 
provement of the modern classroom? He 
might, of course, plead that the subject is 
none of his own choosing, and was assigned 
him by the committee. But without resort- 
ing to such a palpable determinism, it may 
be properly urged that this topic belongs 
to the past equally with the present. From 
the days of Socrates and Quintilian to the 
Year of Grace 1916, numerous voices cry- 
ing in the educational wilderness have pro- 
claimed the need for greater efficiency in 
teaching and constructive elements in the 
classroom. These prophets have been heard, 
admired, praised—and _ straightway _ ne- 
glected. We have regarded their gospel as 
part of our precious pedagogical treasure 
and carefully laid it up ‘‘where moth and 
rust doth not corrupt.’’ We have declared 


that it constitutes a genuine educational 
classic and then set it upon the shelf as the 
foreordained abiding-place of all classics. 
And the speaker will at least adhere to 
his own field sufficiently to confine what he 
has to say to college and university teach- 
ing. It would be rank presumption at the 
present time for a collegiate instructor to 
offer advice to teachers in secondary insti- 
1 An address delivered before the general session 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 


Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, held 
at Baltimore, December 1, 1916. 
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tutions, and, even worse, in elementary 
schools. In the elementary grades for half 
a century it has been necessary to know 
something about teaching, in order to hold 
a position, and it is rapidly coming to be 
requisite in high schools and academies 
but such a demand seems to belong to a pe 
riod somewhere nearer the millennium as far 
as most colleges are concerned, ‘The 
teaching of many very famous men (in col 
leges and universities),’’ says President 


Butler, ‘‘is distinetly poor; sometimes tt 


s 
worse.” And as a result, many younger or 
inferior men, who are not of the same value 
to the institution, appear to emulate these 
worthies in this fault alone, much as young 
men in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century sometimes cultivated illegible hand 
writing, in order that they might all become 
Horace Greeleys. Per contra, a skilful col 
legiate teacher has often been eyed with 
suspicion by certain colleagues and con 
demned as superficial on the ground that 
his classes actually displayed some interest 

But this paper deals with constructive, 
not destructive, elements in the classroom, 
and you are probably waiting for the 
‘*faker’’ to be done with his ‘*spiel’’ and 


display his wares. Alas! It must be con 
fessed that. like others of his ilk, he pos 
sesses no panacea. A specific for poor 


teaching can be found only through a pains 
taking diagnosis by the patient himself or 
some more skilful healer. But clearly no 
college instructor can afford to say that he 
does not believe in method and will not 
consider the use of one. Such a statement 
reminds one of Rousseau’s Injunction to 
allow the child to form no habits. It often 
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happens that the man who says he ‘‘does 
not believe in any method’’ is a_bond- 


servant to some method, and an exceedingly 
that distorted 
copy of that of his own latest or favorite 
What- 


ever conclusions we come to as to the proper 


poor one at generally a 


teacher, or a combination of several. 


method, we college teachers must seriously 
consider. the matter and make a more con- 
scious effort at analyzing the principles of 
effective teaching. 

Some facts are obvious at first glance, or 
have been so often enunciated that we 
might be supposed to recognize them, but 
unfortunately we often act as if we did not. 
It surely is clear, in the first place, that no 
method that fails to produce mental activ- 
ity upon the part of the student can be a 
good one. Lecturing may be used to some 
extent with advaneed or graduate students, 
where a certain amount of interest and con- 
sequent activity on their part can be pre- 
supposed, but with lower classmen it is 
generally little short of pedagogical crime, 
especially when the substance, as is fre- 
quently the ease, could be secured in clearer, 
more condensed, and living form in some 
text. often 
chosen as the easiest of all methods of teach- 


accessible Lecturing is too 
ing for the instructor, though the poorest 
and least effective for the pupil. It may 
be needed for the advanced student, to fur- 
nish him with bibliographies, stimulus and 
hints for his own study, but there is little 
with the 
all neces- 


to commend it when dealing 
younger undergraduates, where 
sary material is well organized in books. 
If used at all with these students, lecturing 
should be informal and earried on only 
after the instructor has aroused the curi- 
the 


phase of the subject, and may to advantage 


osity and interest of class in some 


with rapid-fire questioning 
that 


lagging or wandering. It 


be replaced 


whenever it is evident attention is 


should inter- 
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sperse discussion and should be regarded as 
information ealled for by that particular 
As a matter of 
itself has by tra- 


stage of the discussion. 
fact, the term ‘‘lecture’’ 
dition come to be so associated with ennui 
and somnolence, especially as it has often 
degenerated into mere droning or inaudible 
whispering, and undergraduates have so 
habitually come to regard it as the mark of 
course or as an opportunity to 
the 


classroom, that some new name should be 


a ‘‘snap’’ 
attend to more important matters in 


found for it when it is really intended to 
eall forth genuine cortical action from the 
student. 

Now this is not to say that we must re- 
vert to the old-fashioned text-book and the 
catechetical Even the lecture 
method is more virile than this, and we are 


recitation. 


told that ‘‘the female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.’’ The reading of the 
pupil must be wider than material con- 
tained in any one treatise, and the subject, 
rather than the particular author’s organi- 
zation of it, should be pursued. So much 
has been said concerning the developmental 
method and the necessity for raising prob- 
lems and stimulating motives and interest 
that there is little place for it here. It may 
not come amiss, however, to point out that 
the very careful systemization, logical ar- 
rangement, and air of finality given by a 
teacher often prevents the student from at- 
tacking the matter as a problem of his own 
and thus becomes the ruin of his present or 
future activity. Through the very careful 
organization of a course, the student may 
be quite willing to become thoroughly re- 
ceptive and have everything settled for 
him, whereas a course of a more chaotic and 
less definite nature, if it does not repel him 
altogether, may lead him to some efforts 
toward organization upon his own part. 
Hence, in the main, the material should be 
presented psychologically, rather than log- 
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ically, should present problems, yield only 
tentative conclusions, and offer the student 
a chance to integrate and organize the sub- 
ject for himself, or at least to have it pass 
through the medium of his own individual- 
ity and correlate with his previous ideas. 
Possibly at this point the preacher may 
be asked to make a more particular appli- 
eation of his text. While by established 
tradition no congregation has the right to 
issue a challenge of this sort, responsibility 
may be evaded by stating that, if any class 
is to be stimulated to productive thinking, 
its instructor must eal] forth the activity 
that is described in Dewey’s ‘‘How We 
Think.’’ Clearly this procedure can be 
outlined only in very general terms for a 
group of teachers so expansive, both in 
grade and specialty, as the present one. 
But it maintained that in the 
recitation a problem should first of all be 
generated from the subject to be discussed, 
and should be of such a nature as to appeal 
to the curiosity of the class. Various mem- 
bers of the class may then be called upon 
to offer material that will contribute to a 
possible solution, or to criticize suggestions 
already made. These various offerings are 
then to be examined by the teacher or class 


may be 


and elaborated in all their implications. 
The teacher should next compare these re- 
sults with the facts to be explained in the 
problem, and indicate how far they mark 
a solution and what still awaits an inter- 
pretation. ‘‘The five formal steps of the 
Herbartians?’’ Not at all, except that, like 
the formal steps, anm* attempt is made at a 
systematic procedure in the 
The plan seems to offer the greatest induce- 
ment to and latitude for outside reading, is 


discussion. 


flexible in its application to all subject- 
matter, calls forth genuine interest and 
reasoning, and is culled from the activities 
that go to make up the thought process. 
But if this does not appeal to any teacher 
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as practicable, let it go. If we can not agree 
upon methods, probably we are at least in 
harmony concerning the fact that effective 
teaching of some sort is desirable and should 
be secured in our colleges. 
at least 
also be offered, and that is that college in- 


And upon this 


one constructive 


suggestion may 


struction can no longer be allowed to 
wander as it list, but should be subjected to 


skilled the 


words of a well-known authority: 


and careful supervision. In 


There is a bad tradition which largely prevents 
the inspection and supervision of the work of young 
teachers by the elders. 

Later this writer constructively declares: 
**Class-room work of younger men should 
And he 
work of 
observed. 


be observed by elders.’’ might 
have added that the older men 
likewise be Nor is he 
alone in this suggestion, for a goodly num- 
officials 
convinced of the necessity for some plan of 
Practically all 
the arguments brought against this step 


should 


ber of collegiate have now been 


supervising instruction. 
seem to spring from unmitigated tradition 
and unjustified sentiment. While pedagogy 
unknown or still in disrepute, one 
glittering 


was 
might 
concerning Lehrfretheit and the need 


indulge in generalities 
preserving the independence, personalit) 
and genius of college instructors from all 
onsets of the Gradgrinds, and from al] at 
tempts to handicap their Pegasus. It was 
also held that the opportunity to exhibit 
without his 
whole-souled devotion to duty enabled the 


surveillance and constraint 


instructional saint to ‘‘let his light shine 


before men’’ and the students, and cause 
see his good works’’ and take pat- 
But 


now we are getting just a little skeptical 


them to *‘ 
tern after so luminous an example. 


concerning the monopoly upon genius, skill 
fidelity 
They may become somewhat em- 


and possessed by collegiate in- 


structors. 


barrassed and lose a little in freedom and 
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the occasional 


ence in their classrooms of a clear-sighted 


spontaneity through pres- 
critic, but we are inelining toward a slight 
suspicion that such qualities might at times 
stand a little pruning without bringing 
academic freedom into serious jeopardy. 
Let us contemplate the group that creeps 
into the profession of collegiate instruction 
with but slight adaptability to it, the num- 
ber of young teachers without professional 
training or experience, the great investi- 
gators who are devoid of interest and ability 
in teaching, and, still worse, the set of in- 
structors, numerically small, but neverthe 
less in evidence in every college, that have 
little ob- 


taining either knowledge or skill, or some- 


conscience to stimulate them to 
times to keeping class-room appointments, 
arriving promptly, or even staying through 
the 
we believe that the laissez faire policy and 


hour, and then say frankly whether 
complete trust in the academic demi-gods 
have been fully justified. Have we never 
heard complaints from freshmen who felt 
disgusted, defrauded, or even outraged by 
the kind of instruction they were receiving 
in college when compared with that of the 
secondary school they had just completed ? 
Surely these youngsters can not be con- 
sidered over-sensitive or hypercritical in 
the 


range of possibility that supervision might 


such matters. Is it not just within 
detect or sympathetically remedy some of 
these delinquencies or shortcomings ? 

Of course the supervision should be econ- 
ducted tactfully and sympathetically. It 
should be done in a spirit of cooperation, 
help, and support, and the teacher under 
observation should be made to feel that the 
criticism was not offered captiously or for 
the sake of securing counts of deficiency, 
but for the purpose of enabling him to im- 
prove in his chosen profession. A dogma- 
tist, dictator, or denunciator would be sadly 


out of his sphere in supervision. For sim- 
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ilar reasons, too, the supervision should be 


earried on systematically, regularly and 
universally, so that any teachers who hap- 
pen to be under observation at a given time 
shall 


picion, and appear to their classes in the 


not seem likewise to be under SUS- 


role of moriturt salutamus. It seems alto- 
gether likely, moreover, that if inspection 
were carried on in this helpful and organ- 


ized way and were not overdone, that the 


estimates and reports of a teacher’s effi- 
ciency in the hands of the authorities would 
be more accurate than those which now 
come to them through the whims of the 


students, the prejudices of colleagues, or 
the idle rumors of the academie or outside 
world. 

frankly admitted that the 
selection of the proper incumbent for an 


It may be 


office of inspection and eriticism would be 
difficult. 
too busy and not infrequently are notori- 


Presidents and deans are already 


ously poor teachers themselves, and depart- 
mental heads are apt to be narrow in their 
viewpoint and unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy, while an expert in gen- 
eral method is not often sufficiently famil- 
iar with the subject-matter of the different 
departments, and his assumption of the 
ability to teach al] teachers to teach might 
lead to a speedy martyrdom and a crown 
of glory. But the demand is here and the 
equipment of a proper officer must inevi- 
tably The 
supervisors of common 


follow. superintendents and 


school education 
were at first very inadequately prepared 
for their task, but the profession has devel- 
oped with the need, and whenever the prog- 
ress of civilization urgently demands a new 
the differentiated 
and on duty. 


vocation, type is soon 

Even now the academic world does pos- 
sess some men who are conspicuously good 
teachers themselves, and yet are able to be 
frank and kindly and not assume the airs 
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of a superior in criticizing. Most of us 
have at some time or other been blessed 
with their friendship and believe that it 
could be extended to the entire institution 
without ruining it through officialism. <A\l- 
ready the conscientious departmental head, 
the active dean, or the sympathetic presi- 
dent of a small college has frequently been 
known to rescue the beginner from his in 
discretions and errors, and from the grooves 
of formalism and intellectual laziness, and 
even to galvanize the more mature routine 
teacher into pedagogical life. How much 
more can be done when we have developed 
a profession of open-minded, tactful, demo- 
cratic, sympathetic and helpful experts in 
method! The day of judgment is at hand 
brethren. ‘‘Bring forth, therefore, fruits 
worthy of repentance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father.’’ We must make a more con- 
scious effort to improve college teaching, 
and the necessary information, cooperation 
and comparison must soon be forthcoming 
through the supervision of a skilled and 
sympathetic official. 

There is another constructive element, 
which has hitherto been largely left to 
chance outside the classroom, that should 
now be restored to its proper place. This 
element is the obligation of the collegiate 
instructor to teach the student how to 
study. Most young people have not learned 
this art even by the time of college en- 
trance. It is questionable whether they 
have a very clear idea as to what the term 
**study”’ implies, beyond the matter of 
reading through the assignment a greater 
or less number of times. Surely we could 
perform a great service for the freshman, if 
not for the senior, by indicating what are 
the factors in effective study and how to 
secure them successfully and economically. 
Very few colleges have yet undertaken 
such an important step. 

This need not imply a thorough course in 
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the psychology of the learning process, al 
though such an elaboration might eventu 
ally be desirable. But why should not all 
colleges arrange S\ stematically to give the 
students a few simple hints about studying 
and to take some pains to find out whether 
they are carrying them into action? Surely 
it would save an enormous expenditur 

time even to describe the proper external 
conditions, such as the right light, tempera 
ture, ventilation, chair and desk, and the 
necessity of having all materials and imple 
ments ready and at hand before beginning. 
Equally simple and important is it to show 
the student the necessity for adopting a 
definite place, apart from all disturbanee, 
and a definite hour of the day, when he is in 
as good physical condition as possible, and 
the economy that comes from forming such 
habits. To this might be added suggestions 
coneerning the method of approach, such as 
the advantage in reviewing the previous 
lesson while the discussion and explanations 
of the class-hour are still fresh in mind, and 
of taking up the advance assignment while 
thus feeling in tune for it. If the student 
ean further be caused to grasp the impor 


tance of working for life purposes, rather 


than merely pleasing the instructor or se 
curing a pass, and of creating a real motive 
or motives and genuine problems in studs 
ing each lesson, tremendous gains in teach 
ing the art of study will be accomplished. 
An even finer discrimination is achieved 
if the student can be taught to discover the 
relative importance of the different parts of 
his lesson, and, while emphasizing the vital 
and fundamental, give that which is sub- 
ordinate and only temporarily valuable just 
sufficient attention to retain it for the time 
being. Where the material is at all compli- 
eated or lengthy, the student should be 
taught the necessity of making outlines. 
Some of the economic principles of memo 
rizing, such as the advantages of rational 
association and of reading any material to 
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be memorized verbatim as a whole, rather 
than by parts, and aloud rather than si- 
lently, may also be made clear. 
to the length of 
period, the student should learn how to 
rapidly, how to study long 
from 


Finally, as 
time to study at one 


““warm up”’ 


enough to secure the advantages 


‘‘warming up,’’ without carrying his ae- 
tivity to the point of fatigue and so of flue- 
But if, further than 


this, instead of concrete suggestions from 


tuating attention. 


the outside, a brief course of one hour for 
a single semester, like that recently offered 
at Harvard, can be given upon ‘‘how to 
study,’’ in which the students by means of 
judicious problems, develop the principles 
of study for themselves, it will pay for itself 
many times over in the economy of time and 
the success of the students. 

There are still 
ments for the classroom that might be dis- 
These would include a variety of 


many constructive ele- 
cussed, 
practical suggestions as to producing econ- 
the 


mechanies of class-room management, avoid- 


omy in learning, standardization of 
ance of early unfortunate impressions of 
the instructor that never fully disappear, 
the recognition and separation of the vari- 
ous groups of ability within the same class, 
and a variety of other features. Most of 
these have been worked out in one way or 
another, through training or experience, 
by a host of real educational craftsmen and 
investigators, after all, 
though in the minority, in every college. 
Perhaps some of them should be allowed to 


who do, exist, 


discourse later, for the present speaker lays 
The name 
of the constructive elements in the class- 
room is ‘‘Legion,’’ but this 
As a young Italian friend of ours 
onee remarked: ‘‘ ’Tis not so deep as a well, 
but ’tis 


no claim to being ‘‘Sir Oracle.’ 
paper must 
close. 
nor so wide as a chureh-door; 
enough, ‘twill serve.’ 

Scnoot or Epucation, FRANK P. GRAVES 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOME COLLEGE ECONOMIES 

THE most valuable thing in college is 
time: the time of the students and the time 
of the teachers. The students are giving 
up years from productive work; they, their 
parents, society, or all together, are paying 
heavily to keep them in school, all for the 
sake of investing their time, the only thing 
they have to invest, in a way that will real- 
ize dividends, financially and otherwise, 
during the rest of their lives. If that time 
is wasted, frittered away, lost in a round 
of trivial tasks, then the students and soci- 
ety have nothing to show for their expendi- 
ture. If the students’ time is to be well 
invested, it must be under the guidance of 
teachers whose own time is being well in- 
vested—a stream can not rise higher than 
its source. Their hours of teaching must 
deal vigorously and intensively with signif- 
icant material; their hours given to study 
must be productive, must represent real 
thought, research and discovery. 

True, the best investigator is not always 
the best teacher, and is often tempted to 
make his teaching a by-product of his re- 
search; but every college professor should 
be something of an investigator, and every 
eollege faculty should have some members 
who are primarily investigators, for two 
reasons: First, the student has 
reached an age when he begins to think for 
That thought 
cherished ; should 


college 


independence of 
should be the student 
learn to think more rigorously and on a 
larger basis of fact and experience, but he 
should still think independently. He 
should become a discoverer, no matter what 


himself, 


vocation he enters; and only a teacher who 


discoverer can inspire his 


Second, society needs 


is himself a 
pupils to discovery. 
investigators as well as teachers, and to have 
them, must pay for them. The college or 
university has been found the most appro- 


priate place for them, because of its equip- 
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ment in books and laboratories, and because 
of its gathering of specialists, who can help 
each other with stimulation and advice. 
Also, teaching and research are well 
adapted to help each other: teaching pre- 
serves the human contact and gives experi- 
ence in presentation, while research gives 
more enthusiasm to teaching. 

The original college consisted of a small 


number of students and one or two teachers 


Personal contact was close, and whatever 
inspiration the teachers possessed, the stu 
dents had a chance to gei. The rapid in 
erease of knowledge during the last cen 
tury, with the growing need of specializa- 
tion, has given us a new problem: it is no 
longer possible nor desirable for a student 
to study exclusively under one or two 
teachers. He must seek instruction under 
six or eight or ten different teachers, to get 
the variety of material that he needs. But 
by that very reason, the personal contact— 
the most valuable thing in teaching, the 
only thing that makes teaching better than 
a book—is lost, for eight eighths or ten 
tenths of a teacher do not make one teacher. 
Our better schools have preserved or even 
diminished the old ratio of students to 
teachers—in many schools it stands at 12 
to 1 or 14 to 1—yet classes are frequently 
so large that the teacher requires half a 
year even to learn the names of his stu- 
dents, and he never gets really acquainted 
with more than a very few. Many teachers, 
to their shame be it said, are quite content 
with this condition, but the great majority 
are at least vaguely uneasy over it, if not 
positively dissatisfied. 

Many administrative problems must be 
met and solved before the guidance to which 
every student is entitled can be made pos- 
sible for more than a small minority of the 
students, but we can point at once to one 
important cause of wastefulness which 
could be removed by a very simple and easy 
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mf 
adjustment. The number of hours per week 
which the student ist spend in the elass 
room—which stands a st universally to 
day at sixteen—is excessive, It can serve no 


useful purpose to require ast ide ntto spe id 
from a third to a half of his working dav 


in showing his teacher that he has gon 
the work assigned, or hearing his classmates 
perform that duty, often feebly and ha 
ingly. It keeps him in the high-school stag 
of development, w! hn nas ite ! 
He needs not a daily examiner, but a guid 
Reduce the nu er of hours spent in ¢lass 
recitation, and tit f both teachers and 
students will be released er 
quality of studying and teaching, as well as 
for more hours of stu ly 

There are objection of Lrst T 
first that many would urge is that students 


won’t work unless constantly prodded on, 


Some won't, and some will, but those who 
won’t do not belong in college, and if they 
come to college, should be compelled to 
learn how to work without the help of a 


prod, They will have to learn it when they 


get out of college, if they are to prov 

they were worth educating, and they should 
learn it before the college sets its stamp 
approval upon them by graduation. Per 


haps, as President Eliot has suggested, ce 
tain types of idlers are not out of place in 
college life; if so, we should frankly recog 
nize the idlers for what thev are, and not 
try to impose on our teachers and adminis 
trators the duties of a truant-officer, to the 
detriment of more important services. In 
our fear that the idlers may idle, and our 


anxiety to prevent them, we are under- 


mining the initiative of those who are in 


school to work, because we give them so 
little chance to work independently. As a 
result, they become almost or entirely un- 
able to work by themselves, and must al 
ways ‘‘come back to school to study 


where a teacher can be found to tell them 
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what books to read, and how many pages a expect. Forty-eight hours a week, eight 
day. Graduate students by the score can hours each day, are too many to require 


be found, products of our system, who are 


alwavs taking more courses, more courses, 


and putting off the fateful day when they 


shall take the plunge into a piece of original 
work. 
And the 


strong for the sake of the weak, how futile 


1 


then, after all the sacrifice of 
our efforts have been even for their 
We pretend, In 
that the average student spends 


pur- 
pose ! our catalogues, to 
suppose 
two hours in preparation for each hour in 
class: any one who has been in college 
teacher knows better, 


The condition 


either as student or 
not. 


does 


or should if he 


eourage to confess 


which Harvard had the 


publicly is in faet practically universal: 


the college is doing well that secures from 


its students half as much work as it pro- 


fesses to require, yet students admittedly 


do more and better work now than when 


twenty hours a week instead of sixteen were 


the usual number. The fact is that stu- 
dents will in normal conditions work about 
the same number of hours—including 


kind of 


college 


class hours—no matter what pro 


gram they work under. A small 
with a determinedly selective purpose may 
get more work; a resolute taskmaster may 
get full 
but more likely they will resort to subter- 


time or more out of his students 


fuges. borrowing note books ‘docetoring’”’ 
results of experiments, smuggling data into 
If the 


put in honestly, it will be put in mostly on 


classes and examinations. time is 
mechanical and technical operations, such 
as translating sentences, solving mathemat- 
ical problems, handling tools and apparatus 
in a laboratory—operations which require 
a minimum of real thinking, and, valuable 
though they are in their place, have a mini- 
mum of educative value. 

We have tried to get more hours of work 


from the students than we could reasonably 


Such a requirement makes no allowance for 
the spontaneous activities of the students, 
athletic, 


tainly have high value; 


= 
> 


social. religious, ete 


eer 
nor for the specia 
interest in some line of study, which every 
serious student is pretty sure to develop if 
he is not driven to the physiological lin 

by required work. The best teachers will 
agree that the most valuable things a stu 
dent gets are what he works out independ 


ently, yet we make no allowance for such 


work when we draw up our programs. But 
what we require and what the students do 
are two different things: students the 


country over—I might almost say the world 
over, since this applies to European uni 
found to 
about 30 hours a week, including time spent 


versities as well—will be vive 
in class or lectures, whether they meet their 
instructors sixteen times a week, or twelve 
This 


formity under such diverse programs is 
: I 


times, or only once or twice. uni- 
certainly significant enough to merit con 
sideration. I am convinced that if we re- 
duced our number of weekly recitations by 
half, the students would, after a short pe- 
riod of readjustment, settle down to about 
the same total number of working hours, 
which would mean a larger number of hours 
given to actual study. 

A second objection that would arise in 
any college where a reduction in the num 
her of class hours were considered. would 
be: ‘‘The other colleges are not doing it.’’ 
We 


and just as we must have an ‘ 


have made a fetish of standardization, 
‘official rank- 
ing’’ of our tennis players before we are 
quite comfortable, so our official arithmetic 
must find that a person has aggregated pre- 
cisely so many credits to entitle him to cer- 
tain standing, which credits, if earned in a 
recognized school, can be transferred en- 
tire, together with the standing they repre- 
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sent, to any other school. All this is very 


well in itself, and indicates a commendable 


willingness of the different schools to get 
together; but some of its applications are 
good. If 


the amount of credit allowed in an 


not so earned in an inferior 
school, 
other school may quite reasonably be rv 


duced, but it is doubtful if any school would 


rk done 


students in a 


ever grant increased credit for wi 


elsewhere. Therefore the 


school working on a basis of twelve class 


hours a week instead of sixteen, no matter 
how high grade the school, would suffer a 
severe handicap in transferring to another 
school. The two colleges in the country 
that have dared to ignore the conventional 
academic bookkeeping in one way or other, 
Reed College in Oregon and Clark College 
in Massachusetts, have been subjected to 
some such discount, I am told, though they 
are recognized as in the first rank of small 


colleges. Their degrees are recognized as 


fully equivalent to the degrees of more 


orthodox colleges—academically speaking— 
yet the credits on which those degrees are 


taken 


recognized as 


only be 
the 
Owing to 


separately, would 
three 
amount requisite for a degree. 
the surrounding 
them, these two colleges can afford more 
schools to be indifferent to the 
attitude of other colleges toward their plan 
of bookkeeping. But the that its 
credits would not be recognized at their rea] 


based, 
about fourths of 


peculiar circumstances 


than most 


fear 


worth elsewhere would be almost decisive 
against such a move as I have suggested, in 
nearly every college; though certainly, if 
it ean be established that fewer class hours 
a week would mean better work, the change 
should be made regardless of the action of 
other colleges. 

Since our national system of academic 
bookkeeping is so intimately bound up with 
every phase of college organization, it will 


be in place to say a few words about that 
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Svstem itsell 


Aris reminded 
us tha in edu 1 person \ t 
accuracy in each subject only so far as the 
nature of the subject allows: hi geht as 
well accept probable reasoning 
mathematician as require dé st! 
proots n the field rl ! ur 
tem ot re ke hing by I Ss k ~ IS. S 
in Impossil ittempt at s A 
totle had in mind. <Aecording to the usu 
practise of colleges, a student would 
fused graduation if he fell short by a f: 
tion of a eredi{ from thi require da i 
The total number of eredits being usu 
from 120 to 130, one credit is about .0O8 
the total, and to justify rejecting a total 


varying from the standard by the amount 


of one eredit or less. we must hav nur 
measurements a rat to the ti manaths 
A eredit professes to be a measur 

demic work done: it is a matter of non 
knowledge that one irse often requires 
twice as much work as another, one stu t 
often does tw ‘eas much wort s ! r f 


similar ability, without causing very gr 
difference in their grades 
error, then, as between ine 
will range from a hundred per cent. to tw 
hundred per cent. This variation cou 
reduced to any considerabl 
getting rid of all college teachers except 
those of the drillmaster type, a type of un 
value, but 


deniabl not goo 


would mean sacri 


the work of teaching. It 


ficing spontaneity to uniformity, making 
the bookkeeping ster of the s 

stead of its servant And even then, the 
high degree of accuracy requ e t lk, 
our system ration il uuld n ‘ | ned 
Taking the college irse as ' e. the 


variation is much less, because hard sub 
jects would offset easy subjects in every 
student’s course, vet ¢ + ie 

Variation at ten per 


low, still we have a variation fifty or a 
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hundred times too large to justify the rigid- 


ity of our bookkeeping. So long as we have 


nothing better, we can not abandon our 


forthwith, 
irrational] 


have an 


is best to 


System and while we 


system, I suppose it 


apply it with some consistency, even though 
we know that the 


tirels 


‘onsequences are not en- 


rational: but we should at least wake 


up to itS faults, and not allow it to interfere 


with needed reforms, meanwhile looking 
wher re may for more satisfactory 
substitute But it is not the province of 


to diseuss the solutions 


must return to 


The strongest objection that teachers 
would offer, [ suspect, to my suggestion 
that the same amount of work, or more, 
eould and should be done by students with 
fewer hours spent in class, would be ‘‘we 


} 


work in less time than we 


} 


ean’t COVE! the 


have now.’’ Perhaps not, but why ean’t 


we? The same objection as offered when 


the normal number of hours per week was 


reduced from twenty to sixteen, yet we 


seem very comfortable on the present basis. 
We eover as 
reduced amount of 
different 


rightly viewed, turns 


much or more work in the 
time, but we do it in a 
This objection, 


somewhat way. 


into an argument in 


favor of the change. When a man begins 


teaching, he finds himself expected to fill 
just so many hours, no more and no less, in 
considering in class the work done by the 
students in a very limited amount of time 
He adjusts himself accordingly, and learns 
to plan his work pretty accurately to fill 
out his allotted time. 


two of 


Since the students in 
an hour or preparation can not 
strike out on any large lines of thought, or 
deal with anything but small detail, the 
instructor must also deal with detail in his 
teaching. The mathematies class must put 
every problem on the board, the Latin or 


German class must translate every sentence 
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during the recitation. As teachers, we come 


procedure we fi llow 


was ordained in the nature of things 
reality, it was forced on us to fill in our 


our time to such 


A key or a 


‘ 
} 


far as we give 


work, it is almost wasted. 


‘pony,’’ with a little honest effort on 
part of the student, could do the same work, 
and do it better. If 


our work is worth anything, it must be 1 


our preparation for 


fit us to do what no key ean do keep l¢ 
student’s attention on underlying prin 
ciples and on fundamental values, lead 
them to use these principles and values in 
their thinking, and teach them to think 
more resourcefully and comprehensively 


To do this, mechanical tech 
lest the 


kept in the yund, 


backer 
become so engrossed in problem-solving and 


apparatus-juggling that he fail to see 


need for thinking; yeti we actually give 
most of our time to the teaching of mechan 
ical technique, and very little to th 


teaching of principles and ideas. Cut 
available time in half, and we will be con 
some things untouched, 


pelled to leave 


some assignments undiseussed. Successful 
teaching will then be teaching that can seiz 
on salient points, which make undiscussed 
detail 


thinking and more careful planning on the 


significant. It will require more 


part of the teacher. and it will be less pos- 


sible to repeat a course unchanged from 


year to year: in other words, teachers will 
have a chance to do work more worthy of 
3ut those in authority must 
work of this kind 


more exacting than the present sort, and 


their training. 
recognize that will be 
reduce proportionately the number of hours 
per week of teaching expected of the teach- 
ers, as they did when the student’s week 
was cut from twenty hours down to sixteen 
—or the change suggested would do almost 
but Instead of better 


nothing harm. 
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teaching, we could expect only scrappier 
teaching. 

One tendency of to-day gives reason to 
suspect that college teachers have sensed 
the 
are perhaps readier for a change than even 


weakness of our present system, and 


they themselves realize. A few years ago 


four-hour courses were very common, five- 


and six-hour courses not unknown, and 
courses of less than three hours were rare, 
being chiefly ‘‘introductory’’ and ‘‘eul- 
tural’’ eourses, designed for those who 


wanted only a little general information in 
those particular fields. To-day, three-hou 
courses are the rule for the less advanced 
subjects, while the more advanced courses 
Why is this? 


not because of any student need; 


are usually of two hours. 
Certainly 
for this 
dent to take eight or nine different studies 
at a time, to fill up his hours, whereas he 
could and would do a higher quality of 


‘ondition often compels the stu- 


work if his attention were not dissipated 
It i 
effort that educates, and certainly no one 
in thought 


over so many subjects. s the supreme 


can achieve a ‘‘supreme effort’’ 
in an hour or so of study, especially when 
he has to take up several other unrelated 
studies before his day’s work is through, or 
is already fagged and distracted because of 
previous work on them. No, the reduction 


of hours per course has not benefited the 


student, in increasing the number of 
courses he must take at a time. But it has, 
I believe, accompanied, and perhaps as 


sisted, an improvement in teaching, of the 
very sort for which I have been pleading. 
The teaching in the modern two-hour course 
is more scholarly, less formal, than that of 
It takes the 
technique for granted, and attacks points 
of greater value. The trouble is, that the 
student can’t keep up the pace, and we get 


the earlier four-hour course. 


rather discouraging results from class work 


—unless we lower our standards of what is 
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sa isfactory, in self-defense 


twice as much time in | 


ground we cover in ela 
Courses: 
portion of our teachers hav: 


unconsciously, alrea 


which is to savy. that 


ing to fit such a change as | ves 
and would with exactly their pres 
ods do not worse but better wor 
number of recitation hours pet 
student were reduced to t r f 
An incidental advantage fr 

the hours spent in ISS WO! 
saving in overhead expenses. By 
ratio the nu er ot lass ours 1s 


bv that same ratio will the number 


rooms needed be reduced. 


would be of no small importane 


overhead expenses absorb so 


college 


incomes as they di 


Such 


irge 


now 


i] | use 
tor the 

\ our 
ry ro 

\ r 


‘ 
iT ( 
| 
nN i 
‘ ‘ 
ve 
redu r 
‘ 
whats r 
] 
. 
sS- 
1 Say ig” 
vhen 
i part of 


tuition so high for the students, ar 

so low for the teachers, and when 1 \ 
schools find t li 1 ! 1 

sible to } 1S i}] ! r | SSCS Ir I 

the largest and 1 est universities in 
country, classes frequently mta hur 
dred or more students, for lack 0 \ 
to hire sufficient instructors, and labor 


tories overtiow into 


f roo In another large university, « 
heads of dep: riments are many 1 } 
vithout office rooms. and conferences 
students about their work must ofter 
held in the crowded halls. Nearly 

olleges of hich I have any kn ’ 
suffer from this s trouble. lack « 

ind in be 1 1 by ne s reme ly. 
To eut down t I ro S ere to 
Save money \W ild be of Irse Ss rt 
sighted, but t a single stroke we n 
save time for the ident and give | i 
more favorable chance to do good work, in 
prove the working litions of the te r 
and enable tine se} | eit] r 1S ifs 
present student-body better, or 
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date a larger attendance in its 


present 


divert money from overhead 


quarters, or 


expenses to more profitable use—a change 


sh all 


orth making i. a 


these economies at 


IS W LYANS 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 








BRITISH 





THE 








nember 


ries question 
January Ac 
cording to the report in the Manchester 
dian, Mr. Il. R. Morrell, York, presided, 


LOO 


Birmis ra um 


was held at 


(rua 








tenache! re represe ted 


total of 92,000 in the union. he chairm 
iid a erisis had been rea d more vital t 
the members and more likel seriously t 


educational elfare of the iaT1ol 


than that had vet been experie ed. For 





some years there had been evidence that th: 





present crisi was approaching, al d if ther 
had been no war it still would hay 
war had certainly hastened the matter, md 
the situation was now so acute that the teacl 


ers were thoroughly roused, and were deter 


mined to end a position which had become in 
tolerable. 


The serious inadequacy of teachers’ 


salaries was not only preventing them from 
doing their work properly through constant 


financial worries, but it wa the supply 


extent that it was be 


S sapping 
of teachers to such an 
welfare of the nation. 


id attained 


coming a menace to the 
The shortage, not due to the war, h: 
such alarming proportions that unless drastic 
measures were taken without delay to effect 


improvement in status and pay the educa- 


tional system of this country wi 
and that at a 


manding great 


time when the nation 


educational reforms so 
after the war this country might reap the full 


benetits of victory. The aim of the meeting 
message 


and 


and 


was to send a clear and unmistakable 
steam ahead, 
formulate 


He proposed a resolution, 


to the executive to go full 
to proceed without delay to 


submit its plans. 


which was carried, expressing regret that the 
with the ap 


did not comply 


executive 
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rgely supported by members thr t ¢ 
count) tor special salaries’ confers 
hich eould | e 2ive directio a ¢ 
particular procedure desired by thi 

Tlie 







i high price ir director educat 
not for those » did the rk ed t 
ind to LiKE ! il t them fh d ¢ 








1906 to 


7.000 last vear. 


The executive as instructed to « 











| t a tortuous diplomatic mie | .) 
the union mus e superseded by a clear cut 
tional pol ried out by tional means 
The final mot ch was diseussed in 
private and passed, was as follows 
‘*That in the event of the government failing t 


comply with the demands made by the Nationa 


Union of Teachers this meeting calls upon the 
executive to formulate strong measures designed to 
secure the success of the union’s claims, and that 
in order to secure their suecess the executive be re 


quested to seek affiliation with the national and lo 


cal labor organizations and immediately to put 
the details of the steps proposed before all the as 
sociations; further, in order to make the strong 
measures effective, it is necessary that the National 


Union of Teachers’ Sustentation Fund should be 


inereased, and to secure this it urges the 


largely 
a levy at the rate of 
until the 


executive at once to impose 


12s. a year, which should be continued 


sustentation fund amounts to a quarter of a mi 


lion.’’ 
CODE OF ETHICS ADOPTED BY THE 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 


THE 


Federati mn 


( thies for 


Tue Massachusetts Teachers’ 


has adopted the following code of 
] 


} . 
SCNOOIsS: 


teachers in the public 
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tain number of pupils move from the city to 


enter other high schools. These two elements 
entrance into 


into the 


are, however, about offset by the 
the higher classes of pupils moving 
city, while the additions to a class in any year 
through iffset by a 


non-promotion are corre- 


sponding withdrawal of the original number. 
The facts 


fairly accurate statement of the 


as presented may be accepted as a 
percentage of 
withdrawal year by year of 


1912, and 


persistence and 


the class entering in September, 


graduating in June, 1916. 


A CORNELL UNION 
dred 


Alumni 


STUDENTS to the number of about a hu 
and fifty, as we learn from the Cornell 
News, attended a 
January 17 to consider the organization of a 
Cornell 


discussion of ideas which the nation or 


meeting which was held on 
for the reading and 
wi rld 


The initiative in the 


r club 


Unnion, « 


may be talking about. 


meeting had been taken by members of the 
faculty of history. Dr. H. W. van 
history, who had 
the 


Loon, lee- 


turer in modern European 


called the meeting by means of a letter in 
Sun, said there seemed to be need of a place 
where students and professors could meet for 


The Sal 


by Professors Burr, Hull and Sill, and by sev- 


conversation. ne opinion was expressed 
eral of the students present. 

The chairman, Professor Sill, was instructed 
to appoint a committee of professors and stu- 
dents to make further inquiry into the possi- 
bility of 
The 
the experience of other universities with re- 
spect to will 


at a meeting to be held in the week after the 


Cornell Union at once. 


founding a 


committee will seek information about 


such organizations. It report 
midyear examinations. 

All agreed that there is urgent need at Cor- 
nell for such a social center and that although 
it may begin in a small way it may in time 
become an institution of strength and impor- 
tance—may even acquire a building of its own 
the building of the 
Michigan Union, which is to 
dollars. That building, it was pointed out, 
has been made possible by the work of under- 


comparable with new 


eost a million 


eraduates. It is intended that any campaign 


for a building fund for the Cornell Union 
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shall be made wholly among the undergradu- 
alumni con 
The 


cam- 


ates so as not to interfere with 


tribution to other university purposes. 


response of undergraduates to such 
ire of their 
Professor Hull 


said that if the undergraduates really felt 


paign, it was said, would be a meas 


desire for such an institution. 
the lack of a social consciousness, the question 
of ways and means could be solved easily. 
He said he hoped that the ¢ Ini 


Union 
ould not be a gift from outside, but would 


ornell 
I 

up rather by the students themselves, 

id that they 


the suecess of the Co-op, which had 


be built 


ind he sa might be encouraged by 
humble 


beginning. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


3eEN BLEWETT, superintendent of schools of 


St. Louis, Mo., died of heart failure on Janu 
ary 26, while addressing a committee of the 
Congress of Constructive Patriotism, to which 
He was one of the best 
the 
in Russellville, February 25, 1856, the 
Blewett, college 
himself a prominent educator. He w 
ated from Washington University in 1876. 
After graduation he taught in the Cote Bril- 


liante School in St. Louis for a vear, and then 


he was a delegate. 
known educators of west, and was 


son 
and 


as gradu- 


Benjamin T. president 


in other schools, private and public, becoming 
assistant superintendent of instruction in St. 
1897. 1908. 


Louis in and superintendent 


Epwarp Tuompson Fatrcuinp, since 1912 
president of New Hampshire College, 
Durham on January 23. Dr. Fairchild was 
born in Doylestown, Ohio, October 30, 1854, 
the Ohio Wesleyan and 


five vears before 


and was educated at 
Wooster 


going to Durham he was state superintendent 


Universities. For 


of public instruction in Kansas. 


THE Minnesota Alumni Weekly states that 
| 


there are two Minnesota men who are being 


considered for the position of superintendent 


of the schools of Minneapolis, in succession 
to Dr. E. G. Spaulding, who has resigned to 
take a similar position at ¢ leveland. These 
are: W. F. Webster, at the present time assist 


ant superintendent, and Joseph O. 
principal of the South High School. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. William Pierson Merrill, 7 \l ; \! 
pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New Syn r Foundat ( 


York City has declined the pres de f Tur } 
til {) 
| ) } logik S hiel S 
| ( ] S ] ( I l i ( ded 
red to him three weeks ag 
I ed ( \\ 
J. O. Rankin has resigned as agricultural aa 
x at the Missouri Station to become asso ciess. 1 
te professor of agricultur economics at, Pp ; S ry 
! 1 
( | a Le ert nd s l ‘eeded DY M. N Rr ke . . 


Dr. Raout BLancuarp, professor of 2 


raphy and director of the Institute of Geog- ; ‘ 
mG apie sage of a law pr | 
iv at the University of Grenoble, has been a = 
tf mill for the 
ppointed exchange professor at Harvard for ‘ 
T t y 
1916-17. His term of rvice will fall in t : , 
= r a tT I ! 
nd half vear. : 
} 
Tue Harvard Corporation has gis 7 
Ce] nthe leav; e to Dr. Fr , 
William Taus Hent Lee professor of ; 


mies at Harvard since 1901, who has 

een appointed chairman of the United States 

[Tariff Commission. Professor Taussig hopes 
be able to return to Cambridge at the end 
the summer of 1918. During his absence 

is work will be divided among the other pro Tue Gener dueat Boar 

essors of the department. The corporation nounced appropri 

lso granted leave of absence for the second  leges nount to $575,000 | I 

lf of this year to Professor Edward Cald- tributed as follows: Cornell Collewe, Mt. \ 

ell Moore, Parkman professor of theology non. Iowa. $100,000: De P | 


nd Plummer professor of Christian morals. Greencastle. Ind.. $150,000: Swart re ( 


commercial law both in the business school ypeero edueatio | | rait N 
nd at the Mass echusetts Institute oT Tech Ts rn... SHO LOO : ~ wy ) \t 
logy, and Professor Oliver M. W. Sprague Ga... $85.000 For current ex \ 


ve obtained leave of absence for the year Med. (¢ _N ie, J Ds ‘) \t 


Bailey are preparing to leave Fthaca at the $5,000; Fort Vall 1] 1 Ind 

nd of this month for a tour of the Far East School, Fort Vall G ZO HM Ml 

to last the greater part of a year. Industrial SS lL M \ $2,000 
Proressor CaLesp Wincuester. of the de- biftes t] 

partment of English literature of Wesleyan the Am T.d 1 for N 

University, has been granted a half vear’s) Si ; for 

leave of absence.the greater part o1 which he 
ill spend in Southern California. work of t I] \M rs’ ( 
Dr. James R. ANGELL, of the University of the Souther tat \ 


Chicago, is giving a course of lectures 01 f $2,700 vw le 1 Stat , 
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d heads 


h school $200 additiona 


iversity, to boys gradu Iv is a unced tl iiege will add 
chools. They will be to its tuit whe | efty d 
ll students. The trustees hav 


competitive eXamina rs a vear for 











eXamuinations Willi 


{ 1] 


ol ai 


but the re sults of the 
nftormation 


1 . 
} riit 1 
1! 


be inte rpre ted In the iignt 
especially 


re garding 


from principals ai 
ud promise of le: 
Adelbe rt (‘o 


Western 


character 
also announce d that 


College for Women ot 


versity have received from the estate of 
Matthew LH. Shay, veteral | ri railr vad engl 
neer, $2,000 each, the income to be used tor 


two scholarships for assisting worthy students, 


is the “ Matthew H. 


to be known, re spective lv. ‘ 
Shay 


and the Helen S. 


Shay Scholarship ” 
Scholarship.” 

school children of Washington, D. 
f old paper, 


Pui O 

recently collected 211,643 pounds 
sold 

equipping the school playgrounds. 

New York City 


Keller intro 


which was for $1,247.50. The money is 


to be ust d Ih 


Av the 
Board of Education, Mr. John J 


last meeting of the 


following resolution: 


duc d the 


ting expenses outside of the needs for wl 
the million dollar endowment fund was raised 
lhe trustees have decided on this charge f 
three years, with the hope that at the end 


that px riod it can be abandoned. 


Cue University of Wisconsin has announced 
a course in its college ot letters and sciencs 
for which a foreign language is not required 


A NEW course in contemporary literature of 
Russia and Scandinavia to be offered DY thi 


evening session and division of vocational sul 


jects and civil administration 
} ird ol 
the depart 


ge has been approved by the bo trus 


Louis S. Friedland, of 


ment of English literature and associate edit 
f The Russian Review, 
imarily 


has arranged pri 


will conduct th 


course. It been 


booksell rs, Cicrks Il} book dk partments, 
brarians, students of journalism and litera 


ture, as well as for the general reader. 
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Pro 


ance the new dean of University College, 


fessor Nathaniel Butler, of the department of 


increase in the total num- 
ber of registrations the 
1910 to 1,558 in the present quarter of 1916. 


education, notes thi 
from 701 in 


In the same time the total number of different 
students has increased from 573 to 1,158. Of 
this latter number, 178 are graduate students. 
The total 
schools and colleges on the university quad- 
3,118, 


making a grand total for the 


number of students enrolled in the 


rangles is now and that of University 


College is 1,158, 
autumn quarter of 4,576. 

AFTER several years of student agitation and 
faculty discussion Vassar College has adopted 
system of marks—that is, students 


the open 


informed of their exact 
New faculty leg- 


islation also provides that there shall be four 


are hereafter to be 


standing after examinations. 


grades of marking above the passing point and 
two below. “A” shall signify marked excel- 
lenee, a grade not attainable by a student of 


but 
work. 


average ability by any amount of hard 


In the long run, in elementary classes 
not more than five per cent. of all marks is 
fall in this 
courses as many as ten per cent. of all marks 


likely to grade. In advanced 


are likely to fall in this grade. “ B,” worthy 


of mention as good work, such as may be ex 


pected from a student who is considerably 


above the average, either in application or abil- 
ity. In the long run, not more than twenty 
per cent. of all marks in elementary classes is 
likely to fall in this 


classes this grade is 


grade. Ln advanced 


likely to include twenty 


five to thirty per cent. of all marks given. 


‘C,” average ability and performance. Stu 


, 


dents averaging below this grade may not 
graduate. In the long run, this grade is likely 
to include from forty to fifty per cent. of all 
marks given. “D,” barely passing. Poor 
work, but not so bad as to require reexamina- 
tion. In the elementary classes from ten to 


likely to fall 
Requires re- 
Must repeat 


twenty per cent. of all marks ar 


in this grade. “ E,” not passing. 


examination. “ F,” not 


passing. 
in class. 


TueE registration of New York University 


to date, not including the figures of the sum- 
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mer school or the extramural division, is 6.557. 


2 


his represents a gain over last year of 703. 


The summer-school students numbered 1,043, 


making the total mark 7,600. The extramural 


division, which conducts classes at various 


ints about the city, has 1,125 students in 
ldition. Completed figures for the school of 
‘ merce, accounts and finance show a total 
registration to date of 2,971, an increase over 


260, 2.044 freshmen 
enrolled, 457 juniors, 411 seniors and 59 post 
pie 173 


seniors and 5 graduates 


last year of There are 


graduates. This is an increase of tres! 


men, 28 juniors, 54 
Registration in the college 
$02, an 
The school of 


295, an 


of arts and pure 
of 23 over last year 
total of 
increase of 25. The l col 
iment of 548, exceeds last 
‘k by 39, while 

of 6 in a total of 32. 
with 436 


slightly short of the 


science 18 Increase 


science has a 


medica 


the veterinary co 
Washingto 


Square College, registrations, 


in some of the schools has not been 


increase to date of 71 in a total of 797 is r 
ported by the law school, but the school of 
pedagog: still behind last year’s figures of 
445. The graduate school has 320, an increas 
f 26 from last year and the addition of th 
Wall Street division increases the total by 516. 


Tue total enrollment of the University of 


rted to be 9,392 gross; 


Pennsylvania is rep 
gain of almost a thousand over the year before. 
Every dk partment of the university shows a sub 
stantial 
Law and Veterinary Schools. 
in the 
students in arts and science num- 


The 


increase, 


except the Towne Scientific, 


The 


university this year is 


increase 
total num 
freshmen 
The 
than 


School s] 


ber of 
1.709. 
ber more 500, a net gain of 54. 


Wharton 
or 290 more than last vear. The school of ac- 


ows the heaviest 


counts and finance, with 949, shows an in- 
erease of 145. The dental school now num 
bers 825, an increase of 81. The medical 


176 students enrolled at Medico 
with the 
university, has a total 


school. with 


Chirurgical College, now merged 
medical school of the 
enrollment of 597. The 


his Wincinan 


graduate school has 


600 enrolled. Scientific School has 
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a total enrollment £ 830, a loss of 35. The perform mos 


law school, which last year T ised its entrance 
requirements, also shows a slight loss, the en- will have the rig t ( 
rollment being 210. Higher entrance require- ments for adn t . nt 
ments and the extension ¢ f the course from 8 committees, and t r i 
+, 4 vears account for 3 1) in the regis other 
tration of the vete! ry school. The cho t 

ducation enters its U rd vear W rostet THE a : P 


re candidates for degrees; 1,203 are pursuing . 1. al 


fed as partial 


taking full-time work P g 


taken at the N wwember meet 
of Yale University ap 
of the Graduat dei 
with a plan, recom- 


dissenting vote by the faculty, 


he interest of administrative efficiency. treat 
faculty, which consists ef over eighty \ 
m rs of different echools of the university are ‘ e t ff Besid 
xho are giving graduate non professional cians 1,454 ; are ¢ | 
st dy, is to be divided into three divisions as V n Ye d ~ (y 


follows: (1) the Division of Language and Newman reports | ea 
Literature; (2) the Division of Mathematics ease e%! mong s 1 childs 
and the Physical and Natural Sciences; (3) than a milliol vhom ar 

the Division of Social Sciences, History, mentally defective or dist ed to 
Philosophy and Education. 


he dean of the school are tion which th 


The president 


1) 
of the university and t 
to be ex officio members of the several divi- number of ¢ 
— Linh ol ] Att 4) 


sions. The divisions are to have jurisdiction sechool whic! 


over matters relating to the courses of study tions 


given by the ‘+r members. They are to recom- 


these ~ al 


tion, through the dean, on rear a he althy ract 


mend to the corporal 
the nomination of their several departments, standpoint begin 
i} Ci ndidates for degret and are to determine than the hi he to accel } per d f edu 


whicl degrees are to be tion. A complet sche 3 in |] 


eari I a 


A 


the conditions on 
recommended. Each division is to elect from _ building; educat 
its number one representative to serve on the physicians, nurses, 


for three-year terms. These playing the ir part 


executive board 

elected members with the president of the uni- medical service, ibou 2 OOO,QOU Idx re 

versity, the dean of the graduate school, and annually examin gd. Machinery now exist 
f nually not less ha tw 


mmittees on the degree for examining 
on the degree of fifths of the ch ldren attending | ublie el 


901,695 cl dren were examined 


the chairman of the co 
of doctor of philosophy 
admissions, are to con- tary schools; 


master of arts, and on 
stitute an executive board of eight which shall in regard to their 


, , 
riti . with a resuitan 
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who 
Among 


vision and “ ade 


percentage of 16.3 for children 


found to hy 


were 
subnormal in this r spect. 
‘minor ailments,” defective 
noids ” are also are 
tonsils. 


Important, so 
‘| he =e a 


far as possible 


being treated as 
Heart disease and 


Schemes for the pre 


md tions are 
tubercu 
also di cussed 


losis are 


vention and treatment of tuberculosis vary in 


different areas; but, generally speaking, early 
important thing. The visits 
children of school 


found to be a 


diagnosis is the 


l 


to the homes of the nurses 


and care committees is direct 


preventive agency to the spread of tubercu- 


losis. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WEIGHTING COLLEGE TEACHING 

THERE are two subjects about which college 
professors are apt to be sensitive: the salaries 
they receive and the amount of time they are 
obliged to work. Their sensitiveness in either 
of these directions is largely a relative matter. 
It is only when the salary of a colleague is 
much 
The 


hours does not at 


much larger or his working hours 
smaller that trouble is likely to arise. 
interest in one’s working 
all indicate a spirit of selfishness or distrust; 
but that little 


disturbed if he is made to perform an amount 


it is natural one should be a 
of work greatly in excess of his colleagues. 
In the grammar school and high school it is 
rather easy to adjust matters of this sort, al- 
though I understand that even here there is a 
notion that shorter hours should be assigned to 
teachers in certain grades and departments 
than to When we 


teaching we must recognize a wide divergence 


others. come to college 


in the value of an hour’s work. In this paper 
an attempt is made to weight the various sub- 
jects taught in college so that members of 
different 
their work 


knew 


departments can readily compare 


with one another. Since I never 
a college teacher who did not think his 
own work was a little more difficult 
than that of his fellow teachers, I 
at the outset that there is very little prospect 
that this scheme will be 

I think, however, that an attempt to compare 


the 


line of 


may say 
generally accepted. 


various lines of college work is worth 
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while, if it produces no other result than to 


} 


call attention to the general subject. Coll 


teaching may be roughly divided into fouw 


recitation courses, lecture courses, 


groups: 
laboratory miscellaneous work. 


1. Re 


standard a 


courses, 
cttation Courses. 
course for 20 stud 
An hour spent 


eredited to the Instructor 


recitation 
in an elementary subject. 
such work should be 
s course would include work 
Englis 
addi 
added 
to the credit, and for ten students less than th 
should be de 


credit should 


as l hour. Th 


ar 
in languages, mathematics, history, 


literature, economies. ete. For every ter 


tional students ten per cent. should be 
normal number ten cent. 
ducted. In 
exceed 1.5 he 


a minimum. 


per 
applying this rule no 
urs as a Maximum or 0.8 hour as 


The usual rule that five students 


counted as ten and less than 


or over are to be 
five students are not to be considered should 
be empl ved. For advanced and graduate 
courses where the teaching requires more than 
ordinary preparation, ten per cent. should be 
added. 

2. Lectur 


basis which we used in the recitation courses 


Courses.—Starting with the sam«e 
we should add ten per cent. for lecture courses 
if the 


experimental, such as would be likely to be 


and another ten per cent. lectures are 


the case in chemistry and physies. The sam 
apply 
take as 


regulations for maximum credit would 
3. Laboratory 
the standard course an el mentary subject with 


15 students in a 


Courses.—Here we 


division, all of whom are 


doing similar work. For such a course an 
structor should be credited with 0.7 hour. 


for every six 
deduct ten 


Here we should add ten per cent. 
additional students above 15 
per cent. for every six additional students be- 
low 15. If each student 


experiment the value of the work should be 


and 


is doing a separate 
If the course is an 
theoretical 
elec- 
trical measurements, ten per cent. should be 
added. 
chiefly mechanical, where the 
but little to do except to see that the students 
are kept working, the rating should be 0.5 hour 


increased ten per cent. 


advanced one involving special 


work, such for example, as a course in 


For laboratory courses which are 


instructor has 
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r an hour’s work. such ¢ would in- 
lude drawing, 


agriculture. 
t+. Miscellaneou 


department there 


ng examinati 


hooks and rea ling 
Conferences with tu 


pointment : 
MORE ABOUT THE TEACHING 


certain specific 
A class in trig 
dents would give credit 
ne hour f 
Livy containing 
of an hour, since the size of the cla ssmaller modern 
than the standard size by 16. A graduate « White 


course in philosophy conducted for tw ™ 


mood mi 


dents would be worth 0.9 ot an and rheto 


of an hour has been deducted for 
class and 0.1 has been added for the grade « 
the work. An experimental course in chemis 
try, given to 70 students, would have a value 
of 1.5 hours because of the size of the class. 
ind another tenth of an hour because of the 
nature of the work. This would make a total 
value of 1.6 hours which would exceed the “0™ OF eXposition 
maximum allowed. A e in shop work with Te#sen [ am 
25 students would give a teaching credit of 0.6 WTiter’s conte: 
of an hour. This is obtained by increasing Shakespeare 
the original value of the class rating by 20 per 
cent. If two students were doing thesis work 
in a physical laboratory the instructor would 
be credited with 0.63 hour, since to the stand 
ard 0.7 hour ten per cent. would be added for 
character of the course and twenty per 
cent. subtracted because of the small si , 
the class. 


These illustrations are sufficient to indicate 


$1ze oO! 


how the plan would work out in any ease. In 
order to apply it practically the required teach- 
ing hours of the various groups of depart- 
mental officers should be determined in ad- 


vance. This has already been done in Seve ral 
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| them in “ Ivanhoe” and rhetoric or prac- 
argumentation. 


erested in nothing but mere 


ril 
tise them in Let no one sup 


pose that I am int 
for most 


that it possible 


iing of both the form and 


forms, I believe 1S 
students to get net 
the of English. 


Professor Jewell tells us ab 


spirit 
ut a young 


who loat but 


abiding 










use d in adver- 


ruage 





Spoke 


‘*T’ve been going all Down in the Lone 
this time without let Star State, where the 
ting |my teacher] know Fast is farther from 
that I am supposed to the West than in any 
be taking English. But other state, where 
she is so white I made there are vast sunbaked 
up my mind I would _ plains to be traveled, 
have to come in and tell treeless hills to elimh, 
the truth Now this and deep canyons to 
argumentation there’s pass through, more and 
something to, and there more— ‘Sixes’’ are go 
isn’t to English. I ing into service. 
knovy ‘cause I’ve had Another wrote: 

‘em both. This isn’t In a wondrous dream 
anything like English. have you ever been spir 
This teaches a fellow ited to the Garden of 
to show another fellow Allah, to the land of 
when he is wrong, while pyramids and pharaohs 
English is just a study and eestatic sunsets? 


Have you gazed across 
the Sahara, awed by its 
slumber, 


by its 


rhetorie.’’ And 
he ended with the 
question: 
fellow 
argu 


about 
then 
aggrieved 
‘Why can’t a 
take stuff like 
mentation, that will get 
him somewhere, instead 
of English, that 
won’t?’’ Why indeed? 


unchanging 
spell-bound 
subtly changing colors? 
Have you bared your 
head before Egyptian 
temples and tombs, and 
breathed in apology for 
America? 


your new 


Judging from the language used, I suppose 
that the young man was a younger brother of 
Fadden. I of 


” but, if I remember aright, he was 


Chimmie never read much 


“ Chimmie, 
pretty good at argumentation and he got some- 
on the Bowery. But would any one 
Chimmie’s brother deliberately 


where 
en- 


training 
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t 











him not to wi: 


courage is 
clothes and use good English? If he really 
wants to “get somewhere” that amounts to 
something, he will have it to d 

Probably Professor Jewell did not approve 


» young man’s lar 


of disapproval. 


appro 





tati 






argumen 


bee nh very 


lar young man the us of Englis 


laps 








stead of teaching the u f Englisl H 
might hav idded that many of them kr 
very little English and are ver reless in tl 
f English. Is not lara due to t 
fact that many te ers get their rep °1 
ti > in schools which lay more emphasis 
learning how to teach than they do on lear 
¢ the subject to be taught? I] kn 
a yung man who was recon led by t 
protessor of edueat to teach mathemat 
i wh school, but 1 professor of mat} 
matics would not recommend him because 


t know enough mathematics. 

it to 

to lead his sti 
ood literatur 


did n 
Getting back to 
the teacher w 


sn, seems 
ho expects ac 


that 
dents into an appreciation of 
and the use of correct English should himself 


use English which is not easily open to criti- 
Do the following quotations from the 


1 Se condary Schools ” 


cism. 
“Teaching of English i1 
meet this test? 

This partly because specialists have been work- 
ing for a long time on elementary-school prob 
lems, and likewise on the problems of the college, 
until we know, for instance, about what should be 
taught in particular grade of the primary 
school, and how it ought to be taught, and why. 

But how it should be taught, by what means, and 
the proper content, the things we are 


giving thought to in this time of the reorganiza- 


any 


these are 


tion of the curriculum. 
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In the first place, argumentation will no longer the Ameriean professor. i} trast th his 
be taught by exactly the same method as narration European colleacue. loaded dow 
and description, and this is a serious fault of anaaids and diesinlines: - 
mediocre English teachers. senile colt Wil Alea siete i 

It follows then that there is no difference in kind ee ? ’ 
between the ‘‘ inarticulate gurglings ’’ of delight —— nee sli , 
ised by the child when he sees a new toy, and tigat - 

he er r ‘ 


Kipling ’s ‘‘ Recessional.’’ 


That boy, and that class, had learned a more igh scholarship makes the professor's worl 


valuable lesson than any technical English. a considerable degree a thankless on I 
: = ited dur t st r years that t 
Possibly they had. Who knows? ; 
. contemptuous epithet that some of |! rit 
Daviy Y. Tuomas aay . sin 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, could find for Mr. Wilson was “ the pr 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS Since he has “come back” this epithet sec 


to have fallen into disuse.) 


QUOTATIONS o. The first and a | nd causes 


. reinforced by the meagerness of the prospee 
THE UNDERPAID PROFESSOR eee ee —e 
. a : ; ‘ , tive income, keep out of the « 

In your article “ The Underpaid Professor Ce fd ben 
h ng men O© dynamic personalities and high 
you have touched a sore spot not only on the os . . 
. » a : sae aar® abilities who would other e be attracted t 
professor’s cuticle, but on American eciviliza-_. , : 119 8 
7 . _ R it, and lead to the ranks being hilled largely Dy 
tion as well. But you have not fully diag- ats : 
‘ a mediocre men. The calling of a college pro 

nosed the ease. American colleges and uni- . 1) 

tan ; fessor does not allure to it the proper share « 
versities have lately been subjected to much ; “ee . 
eg erro : the exceptional talents of the country’s yout! 
criticism on the score of inefficiency in teach- ; ea 
, : . A conscientious protessor will not e1 Irage 
ng and relative unproductiveness in the realm 


of higher scholarship. A good deal of this 
criticism is deserved, but the critics have in 


brilliant pupils without independent means to 
enter his calling. With mediocre men t 

many cases been blind to the causes. Chief _ entered yr! tee or ee 

the results be otherwise than med 

What are the remedies? You say the pr 

fessor is too meek. So he is, outside his class 


room. But then his story is “the short and 


among the causes are: 

1. The dead weight that the professor has 
to make head against in the indifference to 
scholarship on the part of many students and : 5 ie a 
—— 4 : simple annals of the poor. He has no wares 
4 “incre on the oh . ee cae to vend in the public market, except trut 

» 18 expected to coax, wheedie, cajole, proc ’ . 
ge ps , ys nth enlightenment, mental integrity and the appre 
or drive to the achievement of degrees a con- Se er 
: : : ciation of the finer and rarer products of hu 
siderable number of students who are in the 


: . : ; man civilization. There does not seem t 
wrong place. Some are in college simply be- P 
a very strong demand for su res il 
cause they were sent there, a college diploma 
present money-mad, machine-mad ‘ 


being regarded as quite the proper thing and ae ‘ 
. P . . Nearly every person want I tor car, bu 
affording the entrée to social or vocational i 
— . how many realiv wantt e! poetry, } 
success; others, more to be pitied, are either sat : 
vo : , history or philoso; Precious f 
congenitally incompetent or are handicapped ag - 
. . . = So long as “ bigne ren the ulti e 
by the necessity of earning their way through. 
Mm) ° 9 ° : . . ° rican ‘riterlo! t ] ‘ there tt 
The professor’s main business, it is quite gen- American crit 
] 


; : hone fo rovement he d 1 of the 
erally held, is to see that nearly everybody ope for improv | , 


gets through funds and the determination of the policies 
Perhaps it is assumed that the Declaration Colleges and univer re in t . t 

of Independence means that all American citi- control of boards 

zens are equally entitled to degrees at the ex- tees), advised by the president, who may have 


f oy tirns +r the “uy 


piration of the designated times. At any rate, been once exposed 
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vorldly ” and *‘unbusinesslike ” infection of 


mere scholarship and instruction; but, after 


a few years’ hard work as general business 


manager and envoy plenipotentiary of a grow- 


ing concern, he has probably thrown off all 


vestiges of that germ-culture. For the publie 


tests of the succes university 1 by 
consequence if the uccess Tt its vdminis 


trators, are rapid increase in attendance and 
graduated, mprovements of the 
physical plant, addition of new dep 
Very fe 


on the matter of the 


in numbers 
irtments 


and courses. outsiders ever inquire 


or comment addition to 


the faculty of distinguished teachers or schol- 
} 


ars. The general public certainly know 


better, and apparently cares much more for, 

the gridiron stars. 
Administrative work is more highly p iid and 

scholarship or teach- 


l up in 


more highly prized than 
As the 


institution 


ing ability. numbers rol ‘sue- 


cessful ” faster than the income 


college is a charitable institution in 


that 


(every 


the sense instruction per capita costs 
many times the fees), it is necessary, of course, 
to add new Hence 
increase salaries. 
Cheap labor, in Ph.D.’s and 
Ph.D.’s, is added to take care of the in 


institution, in order to 


instructors, there is no 


money to substantially 
the shape of raw 
hear 
crease ln classes. Che 
keep pace with the times, must expand _ hori- 


zontally by the addition of new courses, de- 
partments and curricula. Consequently it can 
not grow perpendicularly. 

stand 


Professors themselves fail to out 


against these temptations. Of course, they are 
partially powerless, so long as the absolute con- 
trol of the institution’s funds and policies is in 
the hands of non-teachers and non-scholars. 
But they often fail to exercise the measure of 
delegated to weak 


mortals, like the rest of you, and the pressure 


power them. They are 


of the circumambient social atmosphere (whose 
“ boost,” 


ingredients are “ bigness,” * noise,” 


ete.) is relentless and heavy. 
stroke for 


the 


I ean not conceive any better 


higher standards and decent salaries for 


professorate than would be made, if some large 


and well known colleges and _ universities 


should announce that hereafter they would 
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devote their incomes to paying substantia 
salaries to men worthy of them; that tl 
ld put no classes wholly in the hands 
untried m« that they would refuse to mul 
tiply courses and add new departments, and 
t they not only would refuse to take mor 
-tudents until the increase in income should 


well-proved and 


them, but that, moreover, 


sufficient to provid 
paid teachers for 
order to reduce the pedagogic burdens 
inerease the salaries of their protessors, 
vuld actually reduce, by competi 


nation, the attendance and if necessary t 


vuld require unexat 
perhaps superhuman virtt 
nd administrators. 
the power. The professor has 


not, and his natural meekness has not b 


mitigated by poverty. If it were taken, 


stead of reading in the president’s annual r 


port the following: This vear the tot 


tend nee fas incre: sed by 


lo per cent., 


have been foreed to add tel rie 


at $1,000 each, a id to establish a depart t 
of melanchroic anthropology d cl 
aviation,” the shocked alumnus might read 
follows: “ This vear we have reduced the at 


tel dance by 10) per Ce nt. IM prov ng the qu 


shed the 


} 


hereby ; 
partments of X and Y, reduced the number 

sociology to ten, and abolished t 
dk ndrology. We have 
minimum salary of 
and the maximum 
called Professor A 


at the maximum.” 


. —— 
have abvol 


ity of the work tl 


courses 1 
school of 


} ; ] 
enabled to raise the 


ther by be 


professors to $4,000 


BS, 000, We | ave from 


© yar re of B 


I awaken with a sudden sense of in 


gruity. Have I been dreaming of a professor's 


millennium, of a higher-educational Kingdom 


of Heaven? It is up to the alumni and the 
public to say. They are now getting a good 
deal more than they are paying for. 
they pay for more they will get it in 
measure, pressed down and running over. The 
as I know him, has the frailties of 


but he is 


profess _ 


humankind, not stingy of time, 


e 


energy or knowledge.—J. A. Leighton in tl 


New York Tribune. 
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EDUCATIONAL stead S 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS ring 
THE DOCTORATES OF PHILOSOPHY CON ats ( ( 
FERRED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Last year 607 degrees of doctor of philos- 


phy or ot semence were conte rred by imstitu- 


tions listed in the following table. This num- 1598 these seven titut nferred 
r exceeds that of the vear before by 51. an three quarters of ft tot umber of 
nerease of 9 per cent., \ hereas the nerease torates, | 
last year was 10 per cent The number of These nstitut t ! 
degrees conte rred annui lly 1s increasing errees 10 
TABLE I 
D es ( ferred 
\ ge al 19 
¥ § . 


‘ ( t 1s 1 it { . 
Harvard s 42 ‘ 3 j j ( - 
\ 1.8 9 14 27 ) 64 
Hop! oS 9 
I svi 9 9 ay mn " . 104 
Lorne 1s. 1 2e } ; } - 
\ Sut 17 rT 1s ) 
‘ rk 8.7 11 ’ 14 t ’ y 
New Yi 6.7 11 
\I 6.9 t 13 7 
I ) 1 p 

rnia ; } 10 ( ( 
P 2 .¢ 6 } s ) 


Brow 2.3 2 l : { I , ‘ 

Catholi 2.0 l ) 

Minnesota 2.4 ) l 2 2 7 

Virginia 2.8 ! 1 { 9 { { , 
Stanford 1.4 y. > } i 4 4s 
lowa 1.1 9 0 } 7 { f s 4s 
Nebraska 2.U é é ] { { i 4 

I na 0 ; 0 9 { { r { 09 


Cincinnati 0 9 9 9 
Washington 7 l 0 0 9 

Pittsburgh l } 0 ] ] 1 

Ohio j 0 2 0 » | 

Vanderbilt 6 1 1 9 ( | ( 

N. Carolina 5 0 l 0 ( ( ( 

Syracuse “ U0 2 l é 

Georgetown 1.0 0 0 0 ( 

Northwestern } 0 1 0 1 

Colorado 5 0 l 0 0 ‘) l ) 
Kansas 3 0 0 3 1 0 


Tufts 5 0 0 1 ( 0 
Wash. and Lee rt l 0 0 ( ( 


Lafayette } 0 0 0 ( 0 
Tulane 1 0 0 0 0) a) | 
Dartmouth l 1 0 0 ( 
Lehigh é 0 0 0 { 0 
Total 273.0 379 391 362 14 i\4 17] ¢ 
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CHART 1 


Chart 1 shows the decrease in the proportion of doctor’s degrees granted by the seven institutions 
studied in comparison with the others granting doctor’s degrees. 
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CHART 2 


Chart 2 shows total number of doctor’s degrees granted by all institutions for the average year 
from 1898 to 1907 and for each following school year. The number granted by the seven institu- 
tions leading numerically is shown by the open lower end of the bar; the solid black represents 
the number of doctor’s degrees granted by the remaining institutions for corresponding years. 
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b) tes ( ed in the Scte * 
| 
ROR 5 y 4 : 
go { 
a - 29 2 
J H pr s y ~ 
j o7 ~ 
1 j ' ) 
} ) 
, ' y ‘ 
. ‘ ‘ 
{ . 
} ( . 
{ i ) 
Af | ~ 
\\ { 
4 l ‘ 
‘ 
Sy ; 4 ; 
1 
oA {)} 
Mass. Ir Dec ( f 
New Yor { 2 ] ~ 
I ( 0 9 4 
Virg 2 ( | ?. ‘ 
\\ ingt l ( 0 ¢ | 
Mawr L.A l 0 1 
] A ) i) ] , 
() r 2 ( 9 ‘ re 
{ n l y tl ) l l i . 
Missouri 2 0 ; : od 
Pittsbur l 0 0 ] l ‘ 
( the 2 0) ( 
Kansas ( ( | 0 6 
N. Carolina 0 l ( 69 
Vanderbilt l l ) ( | ] F 47 
Boston I ( { | ) ‘ 
Northwestern 2 ) 1 ( 1 0 0) 6 
Tufts ; 0 0 0 0 ( r ‘ 6 
Wash and Lee } l 0 ( 0 ‘ ‘ as 
Syracuse l 0 0 l l { ( ( 0) 
Colorado 2 0 0 0 0 ( ( { 
Dartmouth l l 0 0 0 
Lehigh 2 ) {) 0) ‘) i. ( 
rulane 0 0 0 0 0 1 ( | ‘ 
Creorgetown l { 0 {) { , Pe 
Lafavette l 0) 0 0 ( ‘) 
Radcliffe 0 0 0 0 , 
rotal 124.1 184 194 1S! ) 7 
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Doctorates Distributed According to Subjects 


Chemistry $2.3 
Physics 15 5 
Zoology 15.2 
Botany 12.6 
Psychology 13.5 
Mathematics 12.1 
Geology eo0 
Physiology 4.1 
Agriculture 1.0 
Astronomy 3.4 
sSacteriology 1.4 
Anthropology 1.0 
Anatomy a!) 
Paleontology 1.6 
Engineering 8 
Pathology 5 
Mineralogy 6 
Geography 1 
Metallurgy 3 
Meteorology 1 

Total 124.1 


English 

History 
Philosophy 
Economics 
Education 
German 

Latin 

Sociology 
Romance 
Political Science 
Greek 

Oriental 
Theology 

Philol. and Comp. Lit 


Law 
Classical Archeology 
Fine Arts 
Music . 
Total 


tutions listed 


rapidly, with the result that 


ot dk grees conferred by the 


is gradually decreasing, as 


} 


the accompanying chart. 


There have been no 


in the order of the 
ranked according to the total 
torates the 


York follows Clark instead 


conferred. In 





are conferring the degrees more 


sevell 


will he 


consid rable 


institutions 


new 


of preceding it as 
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TABLE III 


54 13 tS os is OS 
»? 25 25 * si) 22 
25 1S 25 25 20 26 
11 16 10 20 30 ‘ant 
23 21 20 23 2 24 
23 14 23 25 22 21 
7) 13 10 15 23 14 
7 13 4 2 12 2 
2 7 4 11 11 S 
l ri } 4 2 11 
l 5 l } b ) 
t } 2 2 0 } 
2 0 l l 6 l 
l 0 2 0 0 0 
0) 0) l 2 » 0) 
3 l ] 2 2 

0 4 t) l 0 0 
l 1 0 l 0 | 
0 l 0 ] 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
1sS4 194 180 239 273 234 
0 oN 32 35 32 $2 
4 yy 25 235 <V 26 
25 15 20 26 15 22 
17 12 7 Li 6 16 
6 ’ 13 23 21 25 
14 14 16 S lo 23 
13 12 16 13 17 19 
6 b 14 1S 2 ll 
12 16 6 12 15 9 
9 1 9 6 9 15 
13 ll 5 7 ) Ss 
8) 15 ll l 10 S 
7 2 1 7 7 6 
0 l 5 l 2 1 
1 0 l 2 l ] 
0 0 0 3 ] 
0 0 0 0 l l 
l 0 l l 0 0 
195 19% LS2 206 11 237 


it did last year. 


the percentage 


institutions Catholie 


noted in cinnati with 


with 


Nortl 


I 
1] ’ 
) 1 
> SI 
ia) »] 
1Y gO 
i 31] 
17 207 
14 111 
6 77 
6 77 
i is 
l 34 
3 2s 
- ~t 
y 4 21 
0 1] 
l 7 
0 l 
2 3,427 
© ol 
t5 2902 
27 201 
| 1S] 
17 153 
1s 139 
16 121 
lS 110 
13 &3 
6 70 
5 71 
‘ 54 
5 20 
4 5 
l ] 
0 4 
0 3 
275 2011 


Princeton changes about with 
Boston, George Washington with Bryn Mawr, 
and Minnesota 

Washington, 


Virginia, Cin 


western wit! 


Colorado, the first named in each case preced 


Missouri 


changes ing. 
which are Cineinnati and 


number of doe- now follows 


New 


ord Ee 


now 


( 


natural and exact science 





iF rolins 


precedes 
Pittsburgh, an 
North 


Of the 607 degrees conferred 


l ih 


Alt! 


Washington, 
] Georgetow 
d Syracuse 


999 
on 


<= were in 


ough the num 
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ber is larger by 23 over the number conferred subdivided int a Sel Ar 





In this group last year, the proportion com- tecture ina Sy} } 7 ‘ 
} stand is yf ( 
pared with the total is less. It represents, ; , : 
. . dren Ss “ 
however, a large gain over the number con ; 
- . . - nay i { ( 
ferred during the first decennium. Chemistry 
. standardized ( ts Lc! 


taken a long stride head—115 degrees 


ig conferred in this subject this year, tration.’’ On Thursdav 1 th. 
whereas last vear there were 85. will be ‘* Defining the Seope of Ed t | 
Among the sciences chemistry. mathematies, papers presented w } ‘Lex 


botany, physics, zoology and psychology lead of Activity of the . r Colleg 


° " , . , + if ry} ‘ ; 
in the order mentioned, whereas, in the first Poimt of Public S 
; : i tions between na i Fors " t \ 
decennium, the order was chemistry, physics, , ' . 
:; of Public School Educatics Ip + 
zoology, psycho ogy, botany and mathematics. 
‘* Relations and Lines of Demareat 


Joun ¢ Bur ‘ields of Industry and P school | 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS Relation between Boards of Ed 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE — . 


owe ~ v l t he I} 5 
[ue next meeting of the department and 
eupled Dy ta ‘ rT i 
t the orga itions which meet in associatiol § tat ‘ 
t { i Sl« ‘ i . aT 4 
th it ll be held i Kansas City, Mo., from presided over vy Natl ( S 


February 26 to March 3, 1917. The general  sylvania. The conference for nerint 
meetings will be held in Convention Hall cities witl i 
The commercial exhibits and registration will presided over | \ im M. D is 


Iso he centered the re. Cor vention head ee 


ities with a po t mi 
uarters will be located in Hotels Baltimore ‘*" I , 
. . ‘ will be resick ‘ S ! ‘ eo | 
and Muehlebach. According to the bulletin 
7 . . Crraff, « () " | { 
ssued by the National Education Association 
ent ot ties i} 
the program 15 as follows , Be 
be presided k ‘ 
lepartment of Sup tendence President i 
De) } } . went, City Ia The . , Direet | 
John D. Shoop, superintendent of schools, Cl ‘ 
. ' tional Researe} \ ‘ esided \\ 
‘ ) ll - Seeretar raret T aguire ne 
ago, 11] ; secretary, M irgare of M iguire, supe! S. Monroe. Tenses Stat ae Sch ’ 
vising prineipal of Washington School, Philadel 
- and the eontere ( 
h Pa. liae Cees aie 1 Welt 
Rev. Frank Gunsaulus, President Robert J. Aley, 
“ . over by Superintendent ./ Mi. ¢ ‘ ‘) 
United States Commissioner P. P. Claxton, Super 
TS Pil On Thursday eve ng tl y el 
intendent William M. Davidson and State Commis a 
eer ‘ rT es tow 
sioner John . Finley have definitely assumed spe 
one yhn H vh el) — | of American Ed ‘ 
ifie topies upon which they will speak The first 
S eg , 
meeting will be held on Tuesday evening, at which 
. state ind Loca \ ( 
time, in addition to the usual introductory pro 
. a eC low it n ht 
gram, an address will be given by a person of ni: . 
, ocal tiativ \ ( 
tional reputatior At the meeting on Wednesday l il | " ‘ \ 
. a > nor nt 
morning, the general topic will be ‘‘A Stronger Reasonably An 
. , > re) ‘ ti; 
Foundation for, and a Better Command of, Spoken general toy Ww 
, . ss + } + , 
and Written English, with four speakers repre first s pres 


senting elementary schools, high schools, normal Ratio of 7 
schools and colleges On Wednesday evening the Mar I ents ‘ 
general topie will e ‘*Unifor Standards and Element sen 


Correlative Factors in Publie School Edueation,’’? develo Educat s 
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0 the Mental Growth of Cl I l \ f 
! 1 to t Child’s Soeial Eco Eff sp Py tJ Hend 
' ciel econd paper w | with rt} ! ent scl tat I rs Ka 
High-sechool Teacher’s |} fes . rat Au lex S t I Ir 
' | third paper w leal witl rhe Health P high s S Dy rt S 
of the R \ Schools r Charleston, W 
ch a revert 7 the committe \ I g j { 
o ’ tay ty t hye )) | ( rle S | 
I tel h ( i I Se I M 
Nd t t LE r M ( secretary, Miss St s Ass 
nie ( } } t ( n i. Mo 
Qy { | () ties ] A ] ) len? 
A Ne Or ( S \ ties ( rine W 3, 8 te 
\ er Ix I'r r Vi t D. ¢ se M M edit 
ri ('} il n t ( my A i > M S 
r p ‘ ts \ ( D I 
port Pre t, Kathy Sissc Mel , Ohio Wes] 
Vat ( Ed Pre nt, W sity, D¢ var O} Secretar R i M 
im RB. O ( igo N ( \ t Stat ( ore Washing P 
("} } ) ] ~ etary Adela é Steer | Wasl 
ocational , tate Denart t of P Ed Press <A t f <A? 
Instructio Indianapolis, Ind ! t, Henry G. W ims, editor 0 
P \ ¢ State Gro y ( s, O] Secretary ] i 
Chairma !. A. Pitman, prineipal of the Stat W ess inager, J Tou 
Nort Sel ) Sa Mass City Gy ('} | s ly 
I I W Hin Cleveland Nort L SX ) f ( Hon I 8 18s 
r 1, Ohi ent, Catherir J. MaeKay, de of tl 
} \ N if t} S ly Edu ‘ mi 1 irtment, Iowa State Coll oe 
| I’y Charles ] Chadsev super end Vi ! St Inst [ 
ent of schac Detroit. Mich Secretary. Guy M Suz s R Se] 8 President, Neil ¢ 
Whipple, ofessor « education, University « Macedo l, state nspector of rural and eons 
Ilinois, Urbana, Ill ited schools, Valley City, N. D.; Secretary 
% j f ¢ 7 s of Edu t H fan, state supervisor of rural schools, Char 
President, Will Grant Chambers lean of t} ton, W. Va 
school of edueation, University of Pittsburgh: Se« Educ I hers As Pr 1 
retary, Guy M. Wilson, head of the epartment of R. K. Row, Chik igo, Ill. 
agricultural education, lowa State College, Ames, Council of St Departn ts of Educat 
Ta. Chairman, Nathan C. Sehaeffer, state sun t 
The A Sel] P Le r President, ent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Randall J. Conden, superintendent of schools, Cin National {¢ Aress f Mothers P 
cinnati, Ohio; Secretary, Fannie Fern Andrews, Teache {ssociations.—President, Mrs. Freder 
105 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass Schoff, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, Mrs. Arth 
( fere of Teachers f Kducatior State \. Birney, Washington, D. C. 
I sities —Chairman, 8. P. Capen, specialist i Vational Council of Primary Educati: ( 
higher edueatior Burea of Edueation, Wash man, Ella Vietoria Dobbs, assistant pr yfessor ¢ 
ington, D. ¢ manual arts, University of Missouri, Columbia, M 
{ssociat f Principals s lary Schools. National Council of Teachers of I a ae 
President, B Brown, e View High School. ent, Edwin M. Hopkins, professor of Englis 
Chieago, Ill Secretary, | M. Hammitt, Mason language, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Ka 
City. Iowa. Secretary, James F. Hosic, head of department of 
Sehool Gard {ssociatio f An Pres glish, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, I) 
Publie School No. 26, National Associatio of Te hers <A nC-ieS 
President, C. J. Albert, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, 
m. oe 


E. Ruth Pyrtle, prin 
Charles W. Mulford, New York, 


York, N \ 
ul, MeKinley 














